LIVES WORTH KNOWING

increasing the sale of his papers.    The Civil
War had begun, and everybody was eager for
news.   When a big battle had been fought all
sorts of rumors went about the country and no
one knew for some time how great the victory
or the disaster had really been.   Thomas had
made friends  with   the   typesetters   of   the
Detroit Free Press and he was often able to see
proofs of the papers some time before they were
issued.   He persuaded the telegraph operator
at Detroit when any specially important piece
of news was contained in the paper, to telegraph
to each station-master on the line and ask him
to write it on the blackboard that was used for
putting up the times of the trains.    People
seeing this rushed to buy the papers in order to
get further details. In April, 1862, when General
Grant won a great victory over the Southern
forces, the demand for Thomas's papers was
enormous.   "The first station, called Utica,"
he said, describing the scene, "was a small one
where I generally sold two papers.    I saw a
crowd ahead on the platform, and thought it
some excursion, but the moment I landed there
was a rush for me;   then I realized that the
telegraph was a great invention.   I sold thirty-
five papers there.   The next station was Mount
Clemens. I usually sold six to eight papers there.
I decided that if I found a corresponding crowd
there the only thing to do to correct my lack
of judgment in not getting more papers was to
raise the price from five cents to ten.    The
crowd was there and I raised the price."   So it
went on all down the line until at Port Huron
the last of the papers were sold at twenty-five
cents each.

Later Thomas set up a little paper of his
own. He bought a font of type and a little
press that had been used for printing bill-heads,
and printed the paper in his laboratory on the
train. He wrote it all himself too, giving local
news and special items concerning the railway,
and its employees; it was called The Weekly
Herald, and several hundred copies were sold
each week.

Yet underneath the business man and the
budding scientist, the old adventurous Thomas
Edison, always on the lookout for a new ex-
perience, was still alive and eager, and ready
for any difficult and dangerous undertaking
that offered, One day Thomas was asked to
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go to the office of a company that owned a large
number of steamships on the Grout Lakes.
He was told that the captain of one of their
biggest vessels had tiled suddenly and that a
message must be taken to call up another
captain who had retired, urn! lived fourteen
miles from a station. Would Thomas take
the message for fifteen dollars? it was evening,
with rain falling and a clouded sky* " I must
get another boy to go with me," said Thomas,
so I must have twenty-five* dollars/' This
was given him, and with some difficulty he
found a boy willing to bear him company. They
reached the nearest station at half-past eight,
and, each carrying a lantern, they set off. It
was a rough path through u dense forest where
lived deer and coons and, worst of all, bears.
The boys had no idea how best to evade these
dreaded beasts, and they went slowly and warily,
throwing the light of the lanterns before them
as far as possible. Then, to their dismay, first
one lantern and then another went out, "We